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in meaning ; they ought to present no special 
difficulties beyond the grammatical principles 
which they are used to illustrate ; on the other 
hand, they should be attractive, embodying 
some idea which the student will like to re- 
member together with the dry grammatical 
facts. Surely, in the vast range of German 
literature it should not be difficult to find such 
matter. With the good intention of avoiding 
the insipid monotony of Ollendorff and 
similar text-book mongers, Professor Whit- 
ney has taken nearly all of his sentences from 
standard works ; but torn out of their context 
these often become nearly as unmeaning and 
absurd to the uninitiated student as the worst 
specimens of the above obnoxious class ; for 
example, mil ihr wandelt went sie die Weihe 
lieh (p. 75) ; er schliirft langen Halses (p. go) ; 
du der dem Basilisk den Mordblick gab (p. 
l6 3) '> je*ie h<*t gelebt wenn ich dies Blatt aus 
meinen Hdnden gebe (p. 166) ; brdulliches 
Leinen legen wir dem Thor (p. 168) ; es kostet 
nichts als die Getneine sein fur alle (p. 178) ; 
ein Ge/iihl des Verdienstes diese ganze Hdhe 
auszufiillen (p. 182) ; er legte sick hinter die 
Tabacksdose (p. 196), etc. Others do not 
sound quite as strange but are too far removed 
from our ordinary range of thought to interest 
the pupil who does not happen to have read 
the particular work from which they are taken ; 
for example, Uber Pyrgos und Laranda hatte 
man die Besitzungen des christlich armeni- 
schen Fursten Leo erreicht (p. 338) ; Wo in der 
Wildniss alles schwieg vernahm ich das Ge- 
laute wieder (p. 257). Sometimes these 
sentences are unnecessarily difficult, diverting 
the pupil's attention from the main point under 
consideration ; for example, where the recipro- 
cal use of the personal pronoun is to be il- 
lustrated : wir hdtten uns nie sehen sollen (p. 
65). It also seems to us that one or two com- 
plete sentences should be given, rather than a 
number of disconnected phrases or abrupt 
clauses like atisser wer seine Mitschuldigen 
seien (p. 197). It would not be just, however, 
not to state that a considerable portion of the 
examples are well chosen. 

The book does not pretend to be a histori- 
cal grammar nor a history of the language ; 
historical explanations are, as a rule, given 
only where they have a decided practical bear- 



ing, or are really needed for the explanation 
of some peculiar form or construction. The 
author generally succeeds in avoiding the 
dangerous ground of mere theories (which 
should have no place in an elementary text- 
book), and is discreet— if not, at times, non- 
committal—in his statements, although he 
ought, perhaps, to be less positive in the asser- 
tion that the Swabian was the literary dialect 
of the Middle-High-German period (p. 271). 
While we approve, in general, of this limited 
use of historical material, it seems to us that a 
practical grammar for colleges should take 
notice at least of all those forms and construc- 
tions which, although now obsolete, occur fre- 
quently in the classics of the eighteenth century. 
On the other hand, the spoken language 
might well receive a larger share of attention, 
for while the book may not be intended to 
teach "German Conversation," yet many 
texts read in colleges and schools are so full 
of popular idioms and constructions that the 
recognition of these in a school-grammar 
would seem very desirable, in general, more 
careful discrimination is needed between the 
various stages and phases of the language. 
Obsolete forms are not always characterized 
as such, while forms recognized by long usage 
are still marked as objectionable. Certainly 
no one now would think of using plurals like 
Fliichte, Dome, Gaume, Hemder, Jocher, 
(except as a mining term), Gichten, Giften (pp. 
32-36) ; or object to the expression der betref- 
fende Punkt (p. 184). 

Hans C. G. von Jagemann. 
Indiana University. 

AMERICAN LITER A TURE. 
A Library of American Literature from the 
Earliest Settlement to the Present Time. 
Compiled and Edited by E. C. Stedman 
and Ellen M. Hutchinson. In Ten 
Volumes. New York: C. L. Webster & 
Co. 1888. 

The careful student of American literary 
history, to whom obscure fragments and tedi- 
ous bits of prose and verse are interesting and 
important because of the place they occupy in 
the process of national thought or the evolu- 
tion of style, finds his progress retarded and 
his researches almost impossible, if he has not 
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ready access to Duyckinck's 'Cyclopaedia,' 
Tylor's, Nichol's and Richardson's histo- 
ries of American Literature, and a score of 
more limited and special books. 

But the average student, who is interested 
only in the best and most characteristic utter- 
ances of the American mind, is well equipped 
for successful work if he possesses, 'Apple- 
ton's Cyclopaedia of American Biography,' 
and the admirable collection quoted above. 

The purpose of the editors has been "to 
place before the reader select and characteris- 
tic examples of the literature of this country, 
and to do so, as far as possible, without note 
or comment, leaving to others the field of 
critical review." The five volumes now 
published execute the task so well that the 
school and the household, the teacher and the 
home-reader, may possess a carefully made 
collection of the most distinctive and most 
readable examples of all periods and all 
classes. The arrangement is chronological 
and, as far as published, extends from Cap- 
tain John Smith and the first Virginia 
colonists to the ponderous paragraphs and 
intricate sentences of Rufus Choate. The 
next three volumes will be crowded with the 
varied excellences ofthe Concord writers, and 
the superb literary society of Emerson's New 
England. The last two will contain the latest 
products ofthe Civil War and of our contempo- 
rary literature. 

The collection has been well made, and 
shows the constant presence of the fine liter- 
ary sense of Mr. Stedman. Even where we 
miss a savoursome passage from a favorite 
writer, or disagree with the editor upon the 
choice of examples, we hesitate to censure or 
complain. He has discriminated wisely, but 
without fear, among his wealth of illustrations. 
He has not emulated Paris in his judgment, 
nor yet Hobson in his choice. 

Still, such a collection should, above all 
things, be representative, and the critical ex- 
aminer is disappointed to find, in important 
instances, that entire groups of books are 
omitted from the survey. After the ' History 
of New York ' and the ' Sketch Book ' the 
most important of all Washington Irving's 
works are those on Spanish subjects. The 
best years of his life were spent in Madrid. 



His best literary skill and his severest study 
went to the making of the superb and pictur- 
esque books which fascinated American and 
English readers with the romantic aspects of 
feudal life in Spain. And yet in the forty-two 
pages devoted to Irving in the fifth volume 
there is not a quotation from the ' Alhambra,' 
' The Conquest of Granada,' ' Moorish Chroni- 
cles,' 'Legends of the Conquest of Spain,' nor 
any of the Spanish group, unless, perhaps, we 
should except "The Discovery of America," 
from the ' Life of Columbus.' 

Copious extracts are given from Cotton 
Mather, but we miss those of first literary im- 
portance which the Manuductio ad Ministeri- 
um would have yielded; for instance, Mather's 
defense of his own style and protest against 
the classical Queen Anne style. One would 
like to have seen, too, several instances of the 
manner of seventeenth century John Wise. 
He has fallen into almost complete obscurity, 
and is here granted a single page; yet I doubt 
if any colonial writer surpassed him in vigor 
of literary expression or in logical closeness of 
thought. His ' Vindication of the New Eng- 
land Churches ' anticipated much of the argu- 
ment ofthe Revolution. 

The beauty and the value of the work is still 
further enhanced by admirable full-page en- 
gravings. The first instalment has created a 
desire to see the remainder of the series, 
which, if equal to those volumes now upon 
our shelves, will triumphantly complete an 
admirable Library of American Literature. 

Since the writing of the above review, the 
sixth volume of the "Library " has come to 
hand. The principal names contained in it are 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne and Poe. The work of the editors 
shows the same just judgement, and painstak- 
ing care that marked the earlier volumes. 

Albert H. Smyth. 
Philadelphia. 

ANGL O-SAXON POE TR K 
Judith: An Old English Epic Fragment. 
Edited, with introduction, translation, 
complete glossary, and various indexes. 
By Albert S. Cook, Ph. D. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co., 1888. 8vo, pp. lxxii, 77. 

In the introduction to ' The Monastery ' we 



